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Metta V., under the title of " Fresh 
Leaves from "Western Woods." The vol- 
ume included " The Tempter, a sequel 
to the "Wandering Jew;" "Mother and 
Daughter," &c. It had a good sale. 

In the fall of 1851, our subject's " Sen- 
ator's Son" was published. The work 
was written to order, and proved a great 
success. It was republished in England, 
and thirty thousand copies sold ; though, 
like a great many other, authors whose 
works the English press appropriates, 
Miss Fuller received no material benefic 
from the large sale. 

The succeeding years were devoted to 
very numerous magazine and newspaper 
engagements. A great deal of labor was 
expended on Prize Tales, and popular 
nouvellettes. That branch of literature 
paying best, compelled labor which would 
gladly have been devoted to more noble 
themes and endeavors. 

During the past Fall was published 
"Mormon Wives, a Narrative of Facts 
stranger than Fiction," by our subject. 
It is a plain unvarnished tale of Utah ex- 
periences, and by its sad narrative tells 
the moral of the awful polygamic institu- 
tion existing in the Salt Lake Valley. 
The success of the volume was assured 
from the first, and at this moment is at- 
tracting the notice of a large circle of 
readers. 

In poetry, Miss Fuller's contributions 
to the press, of late, have been, chiefly, 
without her signature. They are pervaded 
by more of earnestness and subdued pas- 
sion than her earlier achievements, and 
we hazard nothing in the prediction that 
she will, ere long, be recognized as a lead- 
er in the starry throng of American Fe- 
male Poets. 

It may be mentioned, as showing the 
estimation in which our subject is held in 
Ohio, that she was chosen by the Ohio 
Editorial Association, composed of the 
leading journalists of the State, to pre- 
pare the poem which was read at their 
Annual Session, January 10th. She was 
the first woman chosen for that honor. 
Her election was unanimous. 

In July, of last year, Miss Fuller was 
married to 0. J. Victor, Esq., of Ohio, a 
gentleman of well-known literary taste 
and ability. The union was a most fitting 
one, and from their now united labors the 
world of American literature has good 
reason to expect much. 




SETH CHENEY, THE ARTIST 



SETH CHENEY. 

We cannot occupy this page with a sub- 
ject more truly worthy of notice, than by 
recalling to the readers of this Journal the 
memory of Setii Cheney, the crayon- 
artist, whose recent decease has left quite 
a void in the world of American Art. 
He died at Manchester, Mass., last fall, 
aged fifty years, his light going out just as 
the fullness of his fame became his in- 
spiration and reward. The decease of 
such men it is a melancholy duty to re- 
cord; but Nature knoweth best her own 
laws : she maketh the grass to be green 
and the water to be pure, and she causeth 
both to perish in their time. So with her 
nobler, because more immortal, creations 
— man : she calleth him into being; he 
acts well or ill his part, and then goeth 
away where it is ever day. Blessed be 
the Great Mother of Life unto Life ! 

Of the life and experiences of our sub- 
ject, we have little material for biography. 
From a just, though brief notice, by a 
cotemporary, we may quote : 
• "As a man, Cheney was known and 
respected for his moral purity and worth; 
and we have heard that he declined em- 
ploying his talents in perpetuating the 
features of any person, however high in 
station, whose character did not command 



his respect. He was a careful and con- 
stant student of nature; but he was also 
familiar with all that Art had accomplished 
in the course of time. A residence abroad 
gave him an opportunity of studying the 
master-pieces of Art contained in the 
great European galleries, and also of ex- 
amining the processes adopted by the best 
living artists. No man was better ac- 
quainted with the literature and theory of 
Art. He did not fall into the common 
error that patient labor is unnecessary to 
the development of genius. On the other 
hand, he believed that genius imposed the 
necessity of labor. The effects he pro- 
duced by light and shade alone, without 
the aid of color, appeared marvellous to 
those who are not aware that the simplest 
materials are most effective in the creative 
hand of genius. Though Mr. Cheney's 
efforts were confined to portraiture in 
crayon alone, yet his portraits deserved to 
rank with those of Stuart, and Copley, 
and Vandyke. His heads have their 
characteristics : they are not simply de- 
lineations of external form, but of charac- 
ter. He was equally successful with male, 
with female, and with children's heads. 
His crayon portraits do not challenge at- 
tention by elaborate detail in the finishing 
— they are lightly shaded, and very deli- 
cately and openly lined, but every touch 
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has a purpose and an expression. No 
other hand could add a line without mar- 
ring the unity and exquisite harmony of 
his work. Everything that came from the 
hand of Cheney was a gem, and the draw- 
ings he left behind him will be cherished 
by their possessors as among the 
choicest treasures of Art. It is pleasant 
to know that his talent was highly appre- 
ciated, and that his labors commanded large 
and remunerative prices. In his branch 
of Art, he was certainly without a rival." 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Cheney 
has left behind no records of his observa- 
tions and study, for the benefit of those 
to come after him. An artist who could, 
with his pencil alone, work out such beau- 
tiful creations, surely had something to 
tell about Art which it were well for 
students to know. In this day of haste 
and careless execution, the master who 
reminds of patient labor in detail — who 
gives to light and shade the study of the 
philosopher, and to passion and expression 
the acute dissection of the surgeon — is 
such as our Art can illy spare; and we, 
therefore, have to regret the demise of 
Mr. Cheney as a master, as well as a man 
and artist. This is not the proper place 
for a lecture to painters, upon the sin — 
becoming almost national — uf careless 
study of Nature, and still greater haste in 
her reproduction : we shall take a future 
article for the purpose; but we may refer 
them with pride to Mr. Cheney's life and 
study, as exemplification of the True in 
Art, and the Good in Man: Be ye like to 
him, and your honors shall be worthily 
won and freely bestowed. 



-MRS. BROWNING. 



The appearance of a new volume, 
from the pen of this distinguished poet, 
sets the literary world all in raptures. 
The last is her " Aurora Leigh," a novel 
in verse. It receives the most flatter- 
ing encomiums of the press. A co- 
temporary journal devotes three columns 
and a quarter to the work, and scarce 
finds adjectives admirable enough to do 
the " poem" justice. It says : " Pure, 
simple, lively, flexible, it is such verse as 
no living pen can command in greater 
perfection." The authoress herself says : 
" It is the most mature of mf works, and 
the one into which the highest convictions 
of Life and Art have entered." We are, 
therefore, prepared, not only for an ex- 



quisitely written volume, but for one of 
the eminent poet's most exquisitely con- 
sidered productions. With appetite thus 
whetted, we rush to the feast of reason as 
the child to the feast of raisins the indul- 
gent mother has spread for it. How are 
we astonished, amid the many and lengthy 
passages specially marked by the said 
journalist critic as the best in the book, to 
find the following : 

" The death of the aunt is a power- 
ful sketch of tragic emotion, recalling to 
us somewhat, in its incident and the ac- 
companying reflections, the terrific exit 
of Hawthorne's ' Judge Pyncheon/ in the 
( House of the Seven Gables :' 

" There she sate, my aunt- 
Bolt upright in the chair beside her bed, 
Whose pillow had no dint I she had used no bed 
For that night's sleeping— yet slept well. My God ' 
The dumb derision of that gray, peaked face 
Concluded something grave against the sun, 
Which filled the chamber with its July burst 
When Susan drew the curtains, ignorant 
Of who sate open-eyed behind her. There 
She sate— it sate— we said ' she' yesterday— 
And held a letter with unbroken seal, 
As Susan gave it to her hand last night : 
All night she had held it. If its news referred 
To duchies or to dunghills, not an inch 
She'd budge, 'twas obvious, for such worthless odds 
Nor, though the stars were suns, and overburned 
Tkeir spheric limitations, swallowing up, 
Like wax, their azure spaces, could they force 
Those open eyes to wink once. What last sight 
Had left them blank and flat so— drawing out 

The faculty of vision from the roots, 

As nothing more, worth seeing, remained behind 1 

We read in mute astonishment ! Where 
is the tragedy in this ? It is almost 
childishly told, and no critic, whose sense 
of fitness had not been vivid, could have 
found it a "powerful sketch." What 
shall we say of such an expression as : 

" To duchies or to dunghills, 
Not an inch she'd budge " 
" Had left them blank and flat so " ' 

It may be all in good taste, particu- 
larly for a lady, .to talk of " dunghills/' in 
connection with the tragedy of death ; it 
may be good rhetoric, in serious passages, 
to say, " not an inch she'd budge ;" or it 
may be the very perfection of pure, flexi- 
ble iambic verse, to say, "had left them 
blank and flat so ;" but it all seems to us 
as unpardonably vulgar and inartistic, in 
one so skilful and exquisite in conception 
as Mrs. Browning. We only wonder that 
any good critic, in the discharge of his 
honest duty, can find it in his way to 
quote and highly applaud such passages. 

Without doubt the volume, " Aurora 
Leigh," is something very good. It were 
strange if, in a work of three hundred 
pages and more, there were not many 



weak and ungraceful passages ; but, is it 
the office of the critic to quote such lapses, 
and cry, " lo ! a star !" It has become 
the fashion, if Tennyson should write : 

" Lo, a pig ! 
See how royally he comes, and rollicky ! 
His ribbed proboscis, how gloriously fit- 
Ted for divine economy's great ends. 
Oh, wonderful ! Under the pendant gate 
The many-purposed snout is thrust : Presto ! 
The hinges fly— the pig walks in, and— and — " 

and so forth, to call it worthy his high 
fame ; but to us twaddle from Tennyson, 
or Mrs. Browning, is just as unbearable 
as twaddle from old Uncle Jobson, and 
should be so written. 
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EAR ART JOUR- 
NAL : — It is a great 
era, truly, which can 
people our city with so 
much genius as is now 
gathered within the precincts of the 
"Seven Hilled City." Almost ev- 
ery nation has sent hither its Art 
devotees, whose labors serve not 
only to enrich the attractions of the 
! wonderful place, but also to mark the idio- 
1 syncracies which Art assumes when in 
the keeping of various people. A flying 
visit from studio to studio, glancing at the 
works of the English, Italian, German, 
French, Swedish, Russian, Egyptian, Bur- 
man, and Chinese artists — all of whom 
I have spent more or less of the past two 
\ years here, in worship of the Angelos, 
I Rafael] es, Da Vincis, Correggios, Titian s, 
which the Church treasures among its 
most sacred relics— serves to inform the { 
visiter of the truly cosmopolitan char- | 
acter of Art, and teach him that worth 
does not belong to any nation, to any 
"school," to any individual, but to all — 
in whose breasts the divinity of Genius 
has her altar. If any critic, or student, 
is so wedded to local tastes — is a devotee 
of some contracted "school" — is a stickler 
for certain attributes and effects — will but 
come here, "go the rounds," see the works 
of real merit which come from the hands 
of the vari-gathered crowd of Artists — 
each with his own distinctive characteris- 
tics — we cannot see how there can any 
longer be entertained those narrow secta- 
rian views of Art which serve so much to 
estrange painters and to detract from 
meritorious productions. 




